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MUSICAL EDUCATION 

By HARLOW GALE 1 

IN estimating the aesthetic value of any work of art, or in com- 
paring the arts among themselves, it will help to clarify our 
subconscious or implied mental processes if we write out our 
table of aesthetic ideas and emotions in their relative value order. 
Not that perhaps any such tables of art values would altogether 
agree. But they would doubtless have enough in common to 
greatly aid a mere verbal dispute. If the disputants took the 
trouble to trace the genesis and evolution of our instinctive and 
acquired emotions, they could come to more agreement than the 
mere catalog of the intuitionists. Something like the following 
list, then, can help to objectify our latent criterion of art dis- 
cussions: 

A Tablk of Psychological Aesthetic Values 



Nobility, grandeur, peace. 

Purity, serenity, genuineness. 

Ethical struggle, self-control, victory. 

Grace, sweetness, loveliness. 

Love ecstacy, longing, dreamy sadness. 

Friendship, sympathy, hope. 

Strength, joy, gladness. 

Decoration, embellishment. 

Accomplishment, success. 

Imitation, custom, propriety. 

Novelty, curiosity, excitement. 

Admiration, praise, beating. 

Display. 

Jealousy, passion, revenge. 



Imagination 
Ideas and Emotions 
of Art 



Instincts 

of 
Nature. 



In connection with some such table, let us make a modern 
psychological application, in terms of the value of the feeling 
element attached to our ideas instead of the compartmental 
'faculty,' fof Ruskin's 'Definition of Greatness in Art' in his 
famous 'Modern Painters': — "That art is greatest which con- 
veys to the mind of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas; and I call an idea great 
in proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the mind, 

1 Reprinted by permission from "The Pedagogical Seminary," December, 1917. 
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Musical Education 97 

and as it more fully occupies, exercises and exalts the faculty by 
which it is received." Applying this practical test to music, let 
us recall how the former 'Musical Sense,' which has survived with 
the old intuitional philosophy as the foundation of even such 
valuable and stimulating books as Edmund Gurney's Power of 
Sound, has vanished, like the 'Moral Sense,' into many and more 
tangible components. Thus an analysis of the very complex art 
of music results in such elements as: 

Rhythm, tempo, accent, dynamics, tone quality, melody, 
harmony, contrast, similarity, variety, repetition, 

biographical and historical associations with the composer 
and with the listener, 

mutual influence with dancing, painting, poetry and the 
drama. 

When, now, one comes to compare the teaching of music 
with the other arts, as literature, e.g., it is distressing to see how 
the lower aesthetic values preponderate. This condition is due 
to the teachers of music having learned an instrument rather 
than the literature of music. As an example, a census of some 
500 teachers of music in a city of 300,000 people gave only about 
twenty per cent, who had become known to a constant attendant 
at all concerts for many years. And, of these 100 known music 
teachers, only about twenty had proved that they knew enough 
good music to give a recital program. This situation, too, where 
there was the stimulus of a symphony orchestra, a chamber-music 
society, several choral clubs and music schools, and a University 
department of music. Thus the great mass of teachers, absorbed 
in the difficulties of their instruments, seldom rose higher in 
aesthetic emotions than accomplishment. 

Such musicians are on the literary plane of elocutionists, 
displaying themselves and their organs, rather than the higher 
values of art works. Occasionally, of course, the average music 
teacher will chance to play a Bach fugue, a Beethoven sonata, 
a Schubert impromptu, a Chopin waltz, a Schumann Traumerei, 
or a Brahms intermezzo; but this is usually because he was taught 
a stray art-work amid the customary round of studies and display 
pieces. But even the higher elements in these sporadic good works 
are not apt to be brought out in comparison with works found and 
studied on one's own initiative. This elocutionary plane in mu- 
sicians is further intensified by the commercial motives and values, 
which should be the least stimulus in art, being more prominent 
in music than in any of the other arts. Outside of society's 
triflers with music, the great mass of music students begin to 
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give lessons as soon as possible to pay for their own lessons or 
for spending money. 

Like the older-fashioned school and college curriculums, the 
present musical repertories are still passed down mostly by custom 
and imitation. While the comparatively narrow range of con- 
cert and recital programs shows the tyranny of imitation and 
tradition, so interesting psychologically, it is depressing in the 
preponderance of display, curiosity, novelty and accomplishment. 
Imitation cannot lead to very high emotions. To be sure, literary 
courses have their somewhat stereotyped 'Whan that Aprille with 
his shoures soote,' 'She was a vision of delight,' 'Weary of myself 
and sick of asking,' 'Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked 
clown,' 'All's well with the world,' and 'Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht 
uns hinan.' Yet literary students get vastly wider and higher 
knowledge of the context of these classics than musical students 
do of their occasional classic. What a shallow imposter we would 
brand a teacher of such poetic beauties who had never read and 
felt the whole works and gamut of Chaucer, Wordsworth, Arnold, 
Emerson, Browning, and Goethe; and yet how very few teachers 
of music have a corresponding intimacy with the immortal works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and 
Wagner? Or, with the specialization in the literary forms of 
the sonnets, lyrics, the drama, and the novel, how many pianists 
have sat down in the calm hour and lived themselves into the some 
fifty classic piano sonatas, into the art-waltzes from Schubert to 
Brahms, into the tone-poems from Chopin's preludes and Schu- 
mann's Carnaval to Liszt's Swiss and Italian Pilgrimage Annals? 
How many violinists know all the Mozart and Beethoven violin 
and piano sonatas, or have rejoiced in the finest musical comrade- 
ship through the joyous strength of Haydn's 83 string quartets, 
the heavenly purity of the 10 celebrated Mozarts, and the noble 
greatness of the 17 mighty Beethovens? 

Singers and teachers of singing, of all musicians, get and give 
the least aesthetic musical values. Coming through the display 
and decoration of the Italian Opera and the cheap sentimentality 
of Protestant church music, there is little hope for most singers' 
musical salvation. The type winning the greatest applause and 
money, like Patti, Caruso, Melba, Amati and Tetrazzini, live so 
almost exclusively in the pleasures of jealousy, tone quality and 
dexterity as to be a shocking travesty on all that is lovely, pure, 
and noble in music. All these shallow theatrical trivialities were 
eradicated by Wagner and his trainers for the great music dramas, 
so that such heroic figures as the Vogels, Gura, Materna, Schelper, 
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Lehmann, Burgstaller and Griswold embody the most inspiring 
struggles and grandeur. When oratorio singers can be subordinated 
to an orchestra and such exalting text and music as Bach's two 
Passions, the Missa Solemnis, Mozart's and Brahms' Requiems, 
they can perform a high public function. But it is an art tragedy 
that most singers know so little of the purest song gems which 
make up a large part of the thousand songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. In efforts to find a singer who could give 
a Schubert song every Sunday morning for a year, along with 
some chamber-music in a liberal church service, the formerly 
mentioned 500 music teachers could not furnish a single pro- 
fessional who knew enough Schubert, and the rare function was 
finally filled by a university woman teacher of literature. One 
needs no voice teacher at all, only normal lungs and larynx, an 
enthusiasm for lyric poetry, some imagination, and a sympathetic 
pianist, to live in the purest romantic joys of 'Die scheme 
Milllerin,' 'Die Winterreise,' 'Dichterliebe,' and 'Die schone 
Magelone.' That highest ideal of a song interpreter, Ludwig 
Wtillner, can be followed by many a lesser man than the late 
John Fiske, as he sang Schubert by the hour in virile ecstacy. 

Another important reason, besides the narrow musical 
knowledge of most music teachers, why so little of the higher 
musical components are cultivated, is that even the best educa- 
ted teachers so seldom discriminate between making performers 
and making cultivated lovers of music. The overwhelming 
mass of young people studying music can never be public soloists 
and should not even be inoculated with the bacillus of showing 
off in private. But it apparently never occurs to most music 
teachers to do anything different for their pupils than was done 
for themselves; i.e., a long course of technical studies and then 
the laborious mastery of a few repertory pieces and concertos. 
Instead of thus missing about 95% of our wealth of classical mu- 
sical literature, it would be vastly better for the teacher, as well 
as for his pupil, for them to sit down together at the piano and 
leisurely wander through the original four-hand waltzes of Schubert 
and Brahms, the exquisite 'Bilder aus Osten' of Schumann, and 
learn to know through their piano arrangements all the over- 
tures and symphonies of Beethoven. Nothing, also, so helps the 
necessary facility with a musical instrument and with reading 
music as the stimulus of good music and the necessity of keeping 
up with a better player. 

Thus far we have considered music taught by private teachers 
and schools of music, which together still control the great mass 
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of musical instruction. What music has been introduced into 
our public school systems is largely of the recreation and busy- 
work type. While it has the advantage over privately taught 
music in not attempting to make soloists or professionals, the 
public school music is limited primarily by the same very circum- 
scribed cultural musical knowledge of its teachers. Here and 
there, thus, in the scholars' recreation interludes of singing, they 
chance upon an eternal folk-song or even Brahm's famous cradle- 
song, which will stay with them like Lincoln's Gettysburg speech 
and Silas Marner. But school singing is mostly the exhilaration 
of fresh oxygen, social competition, novelty and fleeting pretty 
sounds. 

About the same proportion of musical credits can be given 
to the instrumental and orchestral playing in grammar and grade 
schools, only that the novelty of fiddles and horns is greater than 
vocal cords and lungs. For the social good of enticing boys 
off the streets and giving more esprit de corps to each school by 
competition, its orchestra can be a very helpful institution. The 
best that can be hoped for music itself from their enthusiastic 
hours of ear-splitting practice, however, is that their awakened 
curiosity will lead them to the children's Sunday popular, and 
regular programs of a symphony orchestra. 

By the High School age, singing and orchestral playing can 
reach much more serious art worth. "The Messiah," "Creation," 
and "St. Paul" have begun to uplift adolescent boys and girls 
above their home level of clothes, bridge and autos. Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony and Mozart overtures have already given 
a genuine art-aim to some High School players, whose private 
teachers have merely started them on various instruments without 
any inkling of what music can mean. Yet it is only very lately 
and in few centers that oratorios and real orchestral music, through 
exceptionally cultivated teachers, have risen above the entertain- 
ment level of the grades. 

The college and universities present strange musical anomalies. 
On the other hand there are two adaptations of the Puritanical idea 
of education by discipline in the college courses in musical theory 
and in instrumental practice. Harmony and counterpoint corre- 
spond to grammar and philology. They are interesting scientific 
dissection supplements to a living knowledge of music and liter- 
ature. With the aid of the historical development of musical 
theory and of philology, some added interest can be given to the 
products of their rules. But they should be studied only inci- 
dentally, after a large body of classic music and literature is 
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accumulated, for they are not necessary for the highest appre- 
ciation of art. The music and theory relation is similar to that 
of reasoning and logic: we can learn logic only after we have 
unconsciously learned to reason. The modern psychological re- 
alization that all our higher intellectual and emotional processes 
grow unconsciously through the associations of experience, rather 
than by the deductive application of rules, should make teachers 
most cautious about reversing the mental processes. 

College courses in the piano and violin are farther from 
commercialism and display than in the public schools, and are 
usually supervised by more cultured teachers. But they are still 
called courses in the piano and violin instead of courses in Beet- 
hoven. And the importance given to technical studies and 
conventional display pieces, surrounding so few musical classics, 
shows that the universities inculcate musical discipline rather 
than distinctly aiming at cultivating the highest aesthetic values. 
How distressing to see college senior women struggling to get in 
all the notes of a Schiitt, Saint-Saens, or Tschaikowsky concerto, 
with no idea of their medicore art- value, when they do not know a 
half dozen of Mendelssohn's lovely Songs Without Words, Schu- 
mann's poetic Scenes of Childhood, or Beethoven's kings of 
sonatas. Then, too, concertos on the whole, except as orchestral 
works, do not compare with our heritage of sonatas, and they 
should have little place in the piano and violin literature of ama- 
teurs. As the final goal of years of technical practice, a true 
professional soloist, as an honored guest of a symphony orchestra, 
can humbly add his instrument to the other orchestral instru- 
ments in the cooperative rendition of some score of true art 
concertos. 

In the history of music the colleges may get more grounded 
than the conservatories in Palestrina, deeper in the forgotten 
lore of Riemann's ponderous handbook, or even to Wallascheck's 
Primitive Music, but they do not attempt to cover the classics 
at first hand as in history and literature. When one knows all 
his Tennyson and Emerson, Schubert and Beethoven, he needs 
no literary or musical digest. Besides a personal knowledge of 
the musical classics, the college historical courses hardly yet lead 
to such classical biographical and analytical works as Spitta's 
Bach, Jahn's Mozart, Lenz's, Grove's and Thayer's Beethovens, 
Glasenapp's Wagner and Kalbeck's Brahms. 

Both purposes of the college courses in composition are not 
of high value. For the technical analysis of musical masterpieces 
is again of supplementary scientific value, like grammar and 
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philology; it does not add greatly to the aesthetic ensemble. The 
other purpose of practical exercise in composition for developing 
composers is a relic of the accomplishment stage, which literature 
had long relegated to that pretence of literature in rhetoric. 
While the colleges exercise a most useful function in producing 
journalists, editors and critics of soundly grounded taste and a 
trained facility of expression, really creative poets, essayists, novel- 
ists and dramatists are not made by the universities. Even less 
can composers flourish in an academic atmosphere: witness the 
tragedy of our greatest American composer, MacDowell, in Colum- 
bia. What would Browning and Brahms, — kindred spirits, — 
have created amid the routine of committee work, teaching and 
lecturing? Even the best of university composers, like Professor 
C. V. Stanford, of Cambridge, would doubtless have risen far 
higher had he been free to live alone with nature and a few friends, 
like the great composers. Thus, without disparaging the con- 
ventional compositions of university professors of music as con- 
tributing to cultural refinement, they are a wasteful diversion, 
both for the teacher and his students, from their main study of 
the great musical triumvirate in the three B's. Fortunately, 
through the more rapid sifting-out process in music than in 
literature and painting, the composition exercises of the college 
are quickly relegated to the silent archives of the music store 
rooms. 

When, now, one comes to reflect how more of the higher 
art elements can be taught in music, let, first of all, a more dis- 
tinct line be recognized between making professional performers, 
as soloists, orchestral players and opera singers, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the teaching of music culturally as one 
of the arts. For the professional purpose let a few recognized and 
authorized conservatories of music be licensed, like the Leipzig 
Conservatory, founded by Mendelssohn. This will eliminate 
the great mass of private music teachers who have neither worthy 
professional possibilities nor musical culture. They can well 
be spared along with 'professors' of dancing, the mandolin, and 
phrenology. Then, with display and accomplishment, the bane 
of all music, discouraged or eliminated (if human nature can be so 
far reformed), the cultural study of musical art should start with 
a pure and distinct standard, as in literature, at the top of our 
educational system. Let courses in the piano, violin and singing 
join the shades of Latin and Greek grammar and the quondam 
pseudo-scientific microscopy and laboratory technique, and, in 
their stead, let us study directly the ten great composers from 
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Bach to Brahms. Let historical courses in ethnological and 
folk-music, and in the early church, opera and instrumental 
music of Italy and France, form the prelude and postlude and 
interstices between the great composers at first hand. 

More profitable than cross-cataloged courses in the sym- 
phony, opera, or sonata will be chamber music, because more 
of the real heart of the great composers has gone into their sonatas 
for the piano and violin or violoncello, into their songs for piano 
and voice, into trios and quartets for strings alone or with the 
piano, into quintets and sextets, up to the limit of chamber music 
in Beethoven's Septet and Schubert's Octet. These most intimate 
art compositions, written for a few friends and for home use, are 
the most genuine essence of music. Display and accomplishment 
are here eliminated together with the soloist; the individual 
player is subordinated in cooperation for the production of joy, 
grace, purity and nobility. 

The University Musical Societies of Oxford and Cambridge 
have long played chamber music in little groups among them- 
selves for the townspeople, and exchanged programs between 
the universities. Instead of ascetically practicing on studies 
and concertos, why cannot our college men and women be arranged 
into chamber music groups and learn to know the classics which 
will be an unspeakable joy, comfort and inspiration a life-long in 
their homes, just like their beloved books? It will be found that 
very little preparatory technical instruction or practice is necessary 
to get right at chamber music. Already an occasional amateur 
quartet of men has found here, as often in Europe, that they can 
rapidly pass from a few scales and folk-song melodies to Haydn 
and Mozart piano trios, to their 83 and 27 string quartets, to the 
dozen Schuberts. Playing together only once a week, in the 
calm and freshness of Sunday mornings, such a quartet can leisurely 
learn to know thoroughly in one winter all Schumann's wonder- 
fully romantic three string quartets, his three piano trios, bis 
piano quartet and piano quintet. It may take two winters and 
summers, — for summer Sundays and evenings are the ideal setting 
for chamber music, — to thus live into Brahm's three string quar- 
tets, three quintets, two sextets, three piano quartets, one quintet 
and five trios. The end and aim of all music in Beethoven's 
mighty final pentiad of quartets has thus been known through 
and through in one year by such an amateur quartet, after it had 
watched and waited in vain for twenty-five years in Europe and 
America for public opportunities to learn these highest and last 
words in all music. 
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If we never read books any oftener than most music teachers 
read music, we could hardly get beyond the primer. But there 
is no special trouble in learning to read music, just as with news- 
papers, if we simply read. Even if our fingers, bowing arm, or 
vocal cords cannot keep up with our eyes in getting in all the notes 
or in speeding them up to proper tempo, our imaginations can 
fill out how they all would ideally sound. To play what you can, 
keep your place, get in again, and not disturb your colleagues, is 
the practical amateur technique of chamber music. The stimulus 
of keeping up with the best player in the group, of synchronizing 
together in tempo and dynamic expression, is vastly more helpful 
than practicing alone. 

When it comes to learning the symphonies, overtures, Wag- 
ner, Mozart's operas, and "Fidelio," it is hardly possible to get 
together a college orchestra, unless help for the wind instruments 
is given by the conservatories. Even then, such tedious practice 
is necessitated by the poorer and irregular players that far more 
and better knowledge of orchestral works can be attained through 
four hand piano arrangements. Thus Professor Stanford has 
long prepared his Cambridge students for the university orchestral 
concerts by professionals and amateurs under his own direction. 
Indeed, mirabile dictu, the gaining of real musical culture does 
not require necessarily the playing of any instrument or singing. 
By simply listening, and, better still, also following visually the 
music score, one can gain the same high art elements as in listen- 
ing to reading aloud in the home circle. To be sure, it requires 
more repetitions thus to know good music than novels, but hardly 
more than good poetry. 

A most valuable aesthetic component which has hardly yet 
been included in any university courses, is furnishde by the letters 
and writings of the composers themselves. Prolix and involved 
as they are, Wagner's prose writings in his ten volumes of "Gesam- 
melte Schriften" are a wonderfully inspiring record of the develop- 
ment and struggle of mighty dramatic ideas and of an indomitable, 
titanic personality. The text to his music-dramas should be 
studied, either in the German drama course or in the music de- 
partment, and compared with their folk-lore forerunners in the 
Eddas, Nibelungenlied, Wolfram's Parzival and Gottfried's Tris- 
tan. Wagner's correspondence with Lizst and other friends and 
his autobiography should be known at first hand. Beethoven's 
two volumes of letters picture the turbulence of his intense spirit, 
its isolation and suspicion through deafness, with also a surprising 
leaven of culture, — all contributing to the tragedy of his life and 
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its gigantic works. The biographical basis of the incomparable 
grace and purity of Mozart's music is seen in his lovely letters, 
just as the most refined spirit of Mendelssohn, as the musical 
genius of wealth and culture, is shown in his two volumes of letters. 
Along with the immortal romance of Robert and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing deserves to stand that of Robert and Clara Schumann. Their 
journal and letters, which Litzmann has collated in his splendid 
tbree-volume life of Clara Schumann, show not only the poetic 
idyl of their twenty years of romantic love and art-creation, but 
are also a fascinating picture of the entire art life of northern 
Europe during the last seventy years of the 19th century. Robert 
Schumann's "Jugendbriefe" and his "Neue Folge" radiate a poetic 
sparkle and manly vigor of the highest literary value; while the 
rhapsodic pictures of his contemporaries and the generous sym- 
pathy with all art strivings, in the two volumes of his "Gesam- 
melte Schriften," give him an immortal place as the greatest 
word-poet, as well as tone-poet, among all composers. The inter- 
woven lives of Joachim and Brahms with the Schumanns, and 
the seven volumes of Brahms' letters with the Herzogenbergs, 
Joachim and others, show the finer, deeper, and more intimate 
art-elements, which were sadly wanting in the crude theatrical 
grandeur of the Wagnerites. Such letters as those of the 
famous Vienna surgeon, Dr. Billroth, who built a palatial 
music room in his own villa to honor Brahms' chamber music 
and who learned to play the viola therein, are an ecstatic 
idealization of the aristocratic art patrons of Haydn's and Beet- 
hoven's times. 

All such sources, rounding out and coordinating the art 
values of musical classics, thus demand the founding and en- 
couraging, in universities and homes, of musical libraries. Not 
one professional in hundreds has any idea of a library of music 
beyond a few stray, torn leaves of 'sheet music' What an illum- 
inating contrast it was to find in the King's College don's rooms 
of Oscar Browning (the friend and biographer of George Eliot, 
with her joy in Beethoven sonatas and her grand piano) a special 
room for his grand piano and library of music adjoining his room 
of histories from floor to ceiling. Many a cultured home, however, 
which treasures and uses its complete library sets of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Moliere, Ibsen, Thackeray, George Eliot, Ruskin, Tenny- 
son, and Arnold, can similarly know, honor and love music by 
possessing the main or complete works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, and Brahms. Besides this first rank, in which the mighty 
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Beethoven towers alone, much delightful companionship will be 
found in the lyric piano works, two piano and violin sonatas, string 
quartet and some songs of Grieg; in some of the symphonic poems, 
smaller piano works, and songs of Liszt; in the earnest and ascetic 
Cesar Franck; in the piano trios of Gade; and in a small pro- 
portion of the songs of Franz and Wolf. After a thorough satu- 
ration in the best music in one's library, then one can safely 
browse about in concerts or public libraries, and try whether there 
is anything worth taking home from the pathological melancholy 
and mania of Tschaikowsky, the bizarre novelty of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Ipollitow-Iwanow and Korngold, the cheerful common- 
place of Reissiger, Reinecke, Jadassohn and Sitt, and the emascu- 
lated meanderings of Debussy. 

Another very important point in musical education is the 
distinct realization that the highest function of public concerts, 
after all, is to educate their hearers to revive the music at home 
through their own copies, either by playing at it or reading it 
silently. This education by concerts to not needing concerts, 
while it will be wholesomely depressing to the pride of concert- 
soloists and conductors, is similar to the highest cultural value 
of Shakespeare, Goethe and Ibsen through their copies in the 
home, rather than through the elocution and stage effects of actors. 
After hearing and seeing musical and dramatic classics given in 
artistic productions, one can easily learn to carry over in imagina- 
tion these auditory and visual elements to the intellectual reading 
of the classics at home. Then, and not till then, do the classics 
become our real friends and inspirations to everything loveliest 
and best in this world. 

Having established the aims and methods of cultivating the 
higher values of music in universities, the practical pedagogical 
problem is to adapt these same aims and methods to the high 
schools. The singing of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Brahms songs for single voice, women's or men's voices, 
or both, and the playing of chamber music, should be the main 
aim. Oratorios and orchestras can but rarely compete with 
these smaller and more adaptable groups of boys and girls. 
Whether any musical instruction should be attempted in the 
grade schools is a debatable question. As children can begin 
their literary education on Scott and Dickens, without wasting 
any years on ephemeral and cheap children's literature, so can 
they begin on the simplest and best music. If we had any 
worthy heritage of folk-songs, that would be very worth while 
in the schools. Until the age of adolescence and its awakened 
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imagination there is no serious call for musical expression; below 
that is the naive play of primitive instinct. 

After all, like the other arts, music is for adults rather than 
for children. Moreover, it is for men more than for women. 
Not only is the masculine psychology more fitted to create original 
music and interpret music, but also to cultivate its higher elements 
in the home. In the older musical centers of Europe it is the men 
who make the music: the women listen and crochet. Instead of 
magnifying the feminine graces of music, valuable and indis- 
pensable as they are, we should emphasize music for men. 

Summary 

1. The lower educational art values of music, compared with literature 
are due: 

a. To the extremely limited musical knowledge of teachers. 

b. To the teaching of the instrument rather than the classics of 

music. 

c. To teachers, learning music largely through imitation. 

d. To the wearisome struggle to maintain school and college or- 

chestras rather than chamber-music combinations. 

e. To the survival of discipline in instrumental practice and 

theoretical courses. 

f. To the vain hope of colleges discovering or making composers. 

%. The teaching of music can be bettered by more application of the 
methods of teaching literature: 

a. Reduce the hoard of private music teachers and discourage 

music as a business. 

b. Separate the making of professional musicians from musical 

culture. 

c. Relegate the production of professional soloists, chorus singers, 

and orchestral players to authorized conservatories of 
music. 

d. Incorporate the cultural teaching of music into our high schools 

and colleges. 

e. Teach the musical classics and their composers instead of the 

instruments. 

f. Cultivate chamber music more than all other forms together, 

by small groups of students playing in combinations of 
duets, trios and quartets, and in hearing each other, their 
teachers' or professional quartets. 

g. Give courses in the texts to Wagner's works, in the lyrics to 

songs, and in the literary writings and letters of the com- 
posers. 

h. Teach by example and precept the collection and use of music 
libraries. 

i. Show that the highest function of music is in the home rather 
than in the concert hall. 

j. Music for adults and especially for men. 



